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NOON DISCOURSES. 
BY J. H. N. 
XXI. 

SEEKING ACQUAINTANCE WITH GOD. 

O believe on God is undoubtedly the 

great duty of all duties. But a mere 
sense of duty, in this case, as in many others, 
may urge us into legality that will defeat our 
object. Persons who are under concern of 
mind about salvation, and of course very 
anxious to do their duty in regard to seeking 
and finding God, may get in a sort of hurry to 
believe, and so try to push their faith, not 
only beyond their sight, but beyond their in- 
sight, which is as bad as swallowing things 
utterly indigestible. God, we may be sure, 
does not want us to believe what is not true; 
he is not demanding of us anything irrational ; 
he only wants us to be faithful to what we do 
see and know to be true. 


God is a Spirit, and we are semi-material ; that 
is, have bodies as well as souls. The instinct 
of natural reason should tell us that our spirits 
ought to have the principal attention; and 
that things pertaining to our spirits are the 
most valuable. Therefore we ought to form 
spiritual acquaintances ; and if God is a spirit, 
it is our first duty to become acquainted with 
him and his ways. It is just as possible 
for us to cultivate acquaintance with God 
as with one another. We know that 
two persons living in the same house may 
go along for years in a state of mutual in- 
difference, just because they have never paid 
any attention to each other ; whereas if they 
choose to look into each other’s hearts, it be. 
comes a very simple thing to get acquainted 
and have a mutual interest. The case be- 
tween our souls and God is parallel to this. 
We may go along in a state of indifference to 
him and his works, and easily keep our attention 
on outward things, forgetting him and living 
as though there were no God. And we may, 
on the other hand, consider that it is of the 
utmost importance that we should get into fel- 
lowship with the living God; and with that 
view, we may watch for his providences, and 
when we discover any movement that we know 
comes from God, we can fix our attention on 
it and make the most of it, and get into the 


habit of doing so. Thus we can become skill- 
ful in discovering God’s movements toward us. 
This is something we can train ourselves to 
and improve in by practice. 

We can in this way approach God. If we 
are vigilant, every discovery we make, every 
good feeling it excites in us, every voluntary 
excitement of the attention toward that dis- 
covery, improves our acquaintance with God 
and carries on the process of blending with 
him. He does not require us to believe 
things that are not true, or that we do not see. 
He wants to have us wide awake to discern the 
leadings of his spirit and to discover his provi- 
dences in the events that are going on about 
us. This is a simple and practical thing— 
one that a child can understand ; yet it isa 
work, and in some respects it is a hard 
work, which requires a determined purpose, 
and very firm coritrol of the attention. In 
some cases it requires a mighty effort to see 
what we ought to see, and give it the atten- 
tion it deserves ; when the devil and all his 
agents are endeavoring to divert our atten- 
tion. 

If we are faithful to our convictions, and 
go on in this work day after day and year 
after year, and fight the good fight of faith 
as we know God wishes to have us, the time 
will come when the day will dawn, and the 
day-star arise in our hearts. You will see 
God and cease to grope in the dark. You 
will have the sensation of God himself in 
your hearts all the time. 

Peter says, in reference to the sure word of 
prophecy, “ Ye do well that ye take heed there- 
to, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, 
until the day dawn and the day-star arise in 
your hearts.” That is a text that every one 
ought to think of a great deal. Avail 
yourselves of the Bible and every external 
help that you can use to get an acquaintance 
with God; and the end of all this work will 
be that the day-star will rise in your heart. 
Peter’s meaning in this text is a reality al- 
most literal, and he points to a feeling that 
is a great deal better than any you ever had 
in looking at the brightest star. 

Our hearts were fashioned with reference to 
seeing God. We perceive matter in many ways, 
by smell, by sound, by taste, by fecling and 
by sight—sight being probably the brightest 
and most satisfactory perception of all. Our 
spirits doubtless have the same variety of per- 
ceptions, and we may be said in a certain 
sense to feel after God, before we see him.— 
Our hearts are blind, to begin with. A blind 
man goes feeling rgund with his hands—using 





all the senses he has. So we may feel after 


God ; and the beauty of the case is, that if we 
use what senses we have, and do the best wo 
can to find God by groping, the time will come 
when our hearts will be purified and we shall 
see him. To know God in this way is eternal 
life. The heart opens itself to God and be- 
comes purified, and the day-star of his love 
rises in it. It is immortal, and cannot die be- 
cause God cannot die. 

We may be certain that God will meet us 
if weseekhim. ‘ Draw nigh to God, and he 
will draw nigh to you.” We are not at work 
alone ; he is feeling after us; and we may 
be sure of this, that the feelers will meet. He 
cares but little about being worshiped with 
words and shows, but he is feeling after hearts 
that will take him in, and worship him in spirit 
and in truth. ‘Behold I stand at the door 
and knock: if any man hear my voice, and 
open the door, I will come in to him, and will 
sup with him, and he with me.” We must 
not aspire to anything less than getting a per- 
manent presence of the living God in our 
hearts. We must not be content to have it 
for a moment and then let it go, as they used 
to in the old Revival times. The sun is not go- 
ing to rise a little above the horizon and then 
go down again. We must have a day-dawn 
that will last forever. The dawning of God 
in our hearts, is really the coming of the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Itis the day-light of 
eternity. 


TRUTH AND POWER. 


5 lyr Gospel is a combination of two things ; 
“the power of God and the wisdom of 
God.” To illustrate: in speaking to you to- 
night, my voice not only conveys ideas to your 
minds, but also sensations to your nerves. It 
is a vital force, as well as a medium of 
intelligence. So the word of God—the procla- 
mation of the cross of Christ—has the 
same two elements; and in the gospel as it 
comes from God, the two are always combined 
in a certain fixed and harmonious proportion. 
A mind that receives the genuine gospel, will 
get a true proportion of each, and thus have 
a correct appreciation of both. The wisdom 
is not undervalued in consideration of the pow- 
er, nor is the power forgotten in view of the 
wisdom. It is essential to the efficiency of 
both, not to separate, or to raise a competi- 
tion between them so that either one is in 
danger of being undervalued or lost. 

There are two ways to go wrong in this 
matter of preaching the gospel. For instance, 
a great deal of wisdom is preached by the 
rministers and theologians of the churches; 





they*jvalue theoretical truth within certain 
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limits, and are diligent in pursuing it. But 
they despise and reject power, the other ele- 
ment of the gospel; and thereby their field 
of vision becomes circumscribed, and their 
words unfruitful. They truly say, that to 
them the age of miracles is past; this means 
that all belief in the power of God is past. 
They know nothing of it. Of course any 
idea of the power of his gospel is precluded. 
Then on the other hand the tendency of 
Perfectionists is to run into the opposite extreme. 
The natural reaction from the false exclusive- 
ness of the churches in favor of the intellec- 
tual element of the word, leads them to fall back 
on the idea of power, and quite undervalue or 
even reject instruction. It has been fashion- 
able with them to call all teaching addressed 
to the understanding, carnal and Babylonish. 
They have set up power by itself; and in 
giving undue attention to it, have failed of 
presenting the word of life to the world. 


The position of those who thus separate the 
elements of God’s word, valuing chiefly its 
power, and caring little for its instruction, may 
be represented in this way: In listening tomy 
speaking, you hear the sound of my voice, 
and feel the thrill of my spirit as it flows out 
with my utterance. Suppose you are content 
with that sensation merely, and care nothing 
for the meaning of my speech, and get no im- 
pression of the truth I present, in your under- 
standing. Do you then receive the word 
which I utter? Is the mere sound of my 
voice, carrying more or less excitement to 
your spirit, properly my word? No: it is 
my word only so far as it conveys intelligence 
and is connected with truth and meaning.— 
The bare hearing of a murmur in this way, 
without attending to the sense of a speech, 
would be as unprofitable to an audience as it 
would be unsatisfactory to their speaker. 
Yet there is a great deal of this kind of hear- 
ing when God speaks. Many are satisfied 
with hearing an indistinct murmur of the Spir- 
it, supposing that its indefinite effect on their 
consciousness is all that is desirable, and that 
anything further would savor of carnality. It 
is nevertheless true that the getting of° power 
separate from instruction, is hearing only one 
half of the word. We can never receive it in 
its fullness, so long as we have such a partial- 
ity for one element of it. 


God deals with us as we deal with each 
other. Suppose I write a letter to a friend 
who instead of reading it attentively, is eager 
only to recognize its tone ané spirit as he skims 
it over. With his interest absorbed in the 
general fact of receiving a communication 
from me, he entirely neglects the specific con- 
tents of my letter, and in fact shows that he 
cares comparatively nothing about the ideas 
or theories or truths which I wish to present. 
By such an excess of sentimentality on the 
part of my friend, my purpose in writing 
would be defeated, and myself treated with 
disrespect. God may be wronged in a like 
manner. We may call the mental condition 
which fails to appreciate the meaning of God’s 





voice, spiritual deafness. It is the business of 
the ear to conduct spoken words to the mind ; 
to carry a clear, distinct impression of the 
things said, to the seat of thought. But we 
know some persons who, from a bad habit ofthe 
ear, or from mental inattention, seldom hear 
the first time, and wil] answer your plainest ut- 
terance with the interrogative—“ What?” So, 
the mind may contract a habit of hearing only 
a murmur of the spiritual word, taking no 
cognizance of its meaning, and requiring to 
have it repeated many times before its intent 
is understood. 


But some willsay, “the heart isevery thing, 
and why should we spend our attention on 
a secondary agent like the brain or intellect ? 
The heart is not to be governed by thoughts 
that are worked out in the head. It is enough 
to wait on its actions without regard to these 
inferior faculties.” I answer, the mind is in- 
deed in some respects secondary to the heart, 
yet by its connection with God as a primary 
receiver and messenger of his word, it has 
control of the heart. On a battle-field, the 
commander-in-chief has under him, first, major- 
generals ; then he has aids-de-camp, through 
whom he receives reports and transmits orders. 
These last officers, though entirely secondary 
in rank, yet by the nature of their duty and 
their connection with the commander-in- 
chief, control the operations of the major- 
generals. The message of an aid-de-camp is 
depended upon and instantly respected, by all 
grades of officers. The subordinate directs 
the superior. The mind is the aid-de-camp of 
the spirit—a principal medium of intelligence 
between God and the heart, and as such con- 
trols its action, and the usefulness of its pos- 
sessor. Among the organs of the body the 
brain is superior to the ear, compared in their 
individual capacity ; yet the ear controls in a 
great measure the work of the brain. This 
is the relation the mind bears to the heart in 
our intercourse with God. It is inferior in its 
individual character; but as a mediator, a 
messenger of his word, it has direction of 
the heart. 


I have found many spiritual persons who made 
so little account of the mind, that when their 
understandings were convinced of the right of 
any proposed transaction, they could not move, 
because the impulse to do so did not reach 
their hearts. They had not the signal of feel- 
ing which they considered necessary before 
action. Truth is like lightning to me ;- when- 
ever and wherever it strikes me, the impulse is 
felt in every part of my being. The connec- 
tion between my mind and my heart is so in- 
timate and perfect, that truth entering the 
one goes like lightning to the other, and I feel 
at once that I must act or perish. It is the 
unquestionable word of the commander-in- 
chief, the immediate voice of God. 

If God is above us, and the mind is his aid- 
de-camp, there ought certainly to be prompt 
obedience, and swift communication between 
it and the heart. Ido not care whether he 
speaks to the heart directly, or even by an in- 


ferior channel, by an unbeliever, or the devil ; 
if the truth is spoken, it is God’s order. 


“Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the word of God.” Here faith; which is an 
act of the heart, is made dependent on hear- 
ing. We may put in another link inthe chain 
of agencies by which faith comes. Thought 
obviously accompanies the act of hearing. 
We may say then, “ Faith cometh by thinking, 
and thinking by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God.” The necessity of mental ex- 
ercise or perception in faith, is every where 
assumed in the Bible. “ If thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and shalt be- 
lieve in thine heart—[what ? a mere hum or 
murmur? No; an intelligent proposition ;] 
—that God hath raised him from the dead, 
thou shalt be saved.” Thought is necessary ; 
theory is necessary as well as power, in receiv- 
ing or distributing the word of God. 

— Home-Talk, 1848. 


PRESS ON. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Press on! there’s no such word as fail! 
Press nobly on! the goal is near— 
Ascend the mountain! breast the gale! 
Look upward, onward—never fear ! 
Why shouldst thou faint? Heaven smiles above, 
Though storm and vapor intervene; 
That sun shines on, whose name is Love, 
Serenely o’er Life’s shadowed scene. 


Press on! surmount the rocky steeps, 
Climb boldly o’er the torrent’s arch ; 
He fails alone who feebly creeps, 
He wins who dares the hero’s march. 
Be thou a hero! let thy might 
Tramp on eternal snows its way, 
And through the ebon walls of Night 
Hew down a passage unto day. 


Press on! if once and twice thy feet 
Slip back and stumble, harder try ; 
From him who never dreads to meet 
Danger and death, they’re sure to fly. 
To coward ranks the bullet speeds, 
While on their breasts, who never quail, 
Gleams, guardian of chivalric deeds, 
Bright courage like a coat of mail. 


Press on! if Fortune play thee false 
To-day, to-morrow she’ll be true; 

Whom now she sinks she now exalts, 
Taking old gifts and granting new. 

The wisdom of the present hour 
Makes up for follies past and gone— 

To weakness strength succeeds, and power 
From frailty springs—press on! press on. 


Press on! what though upon the ground 
Thy love has been poured out like rain ? 
That happiness is always found 
The sweetest which is born of pain. 
Oft ’mid the forest’s deepest glooms, 
A bird sings from some blighted tree, 
And in the drearest desert blooms 
A never dying rose for thee. 


Therefore press on! and reach the goal 
And gain the prize and wear the crown; 
Faint not! for to the steadfast soul 
Come wealth and honor and renown. 
To thine own self be true, and keep 
Thy mind from sloth, thy heart from soil : 
Press on! and thou shalt surely reap 
A heavenly harvest for thy toil! 


Lirtiz Tunes. Great virtues are rare; the 


occasions for them are very rare; and when 
they do occur, we are prepared for them—we 





are excited by the grandeur of the sacrifice, 
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we are supported either by the splendor of the 
deed in the eyes of the world, or by the self- 
complacency that we experience from the per- 
formance of an uncommon action. Little things 
are unforeseen : they return every moment; they 
come in contact with our pride, our indolence, 
our haughtiness, our readiness to take offence; 
they contradict our inclinations perpetually.— 
We would much rather make certain great sac- 
rifices to God, however painful they might be, 
upon condition that we should be rewarded by 
liberty to follow our own desires and habits in 
the details of life. It is, however, only by fideli- 
ty in little things that a true and constant love 
to God can be distinguished from a passing fervor 
of spirit.—Fenelon. 


WOOD-CRAFT. 
xII. 
HAT kind of fur is that?” said I, on 
seeing a curious-looking skin among 
the trapper’s pile of furs. 

“That,” said he, “is the skin of a wild-cat. 
We do not trap for wild-cats; their pelts are 
not worth enough to make it a paying business. 
It was by a sort of accident that I got this one.” 

“ How ?” I asked. 

“Well, I will tell you. After killing a 
moose one day in winter, I found that I could 
not carry away more than his hide and tallow 
at once, and so I left the remainder of the ani- 
mal buried deep in the snow. In this situation 
it would become frozen, and remain so until 
T could come again for it. 


“ Several days elapsed before I went to look 
after my frozen moose, and on approaching the 
spot where I left it I saw numerous tracks of a 
wild-cat. The tracks becoming thicker as I 
walked on, I mistrusted that the cats had found 
my moose. I approached cautiously and dis- 
covered that my surmise was correct. On see- 
ing a large hole in the snow just where the 
moose was buried, I said to myself, ‘ Perhaps 
there is at this very moment a wild-cat in that 
hole, gnawing at my moose.’ I placed myself 
in a good position to get a shot at him, and set 
about making some noise to attract his atten- 
tion, and thereby draw him out. After trying 
several experiments I at length snapped a dry 
limb: this had the desired effect. A wild-cat 
put his head out of the hole and I shot at it. 
The animal rolled back into the hole, and here 
is his skin. Upon examination I found that this 
wild-cat had not only fed a lonz time upon my 
moose, but had actually taken up his abode in- 
side of the carcass. 

“These red foxes are not very valuable,” 
said the trapper, as he continued to shuffle over 
his furs, “but there is genuine sport in still- 
hunting them. When I used ‘o still-hunt, I 
could call a fox within gunshot of me whenever 
Icould geta sight of him. I brought in four 
of these fellows one morning before breakfast.” 

“What!” said I, “shot four foxes one 
morning before breakfast ?” 


“Yes, and all on the still-hunt. If you get to 
the leeward of a fox, and squeak like a mouse, 
taking care to do it skillfully, he will come 
right close up to you. His favorite haunts are 
in old deserted pastures, where you will find 
him early in the morning hunting for mice. I 
was once wending my way along a cow-path, 

‘when I saw a fox far ahead of me. I stepped 
out of the path, sat down behind a small bush 
and squeaked for him. He stopped and threw 
up his head in a listening attitude. He stood 
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thus for a moment; but hearing nothing more, 
and perhaps supposing that his ears had de- 
ceived him, he dropped into his listless mood 
again. I squeaked once more. This time he 
started suddenly on a brisk trot toward me. 
He again stopped, elevated one foot, and canted 
his head on one side in an attitude of the most 
profound attention. I ceased squeaking until 
his attention became somewhat relaxed, and 
then repeated the ruse. He ran quite a dis- 
tance toward me this time. I repeated the 
process until the fox came so near that he dis- 
covered from whence the sound came. The 
iast time I squeaked he made a bound for the 
bush behind which I sat. I at the same time 
sprang up squalling at the top of my voice.— 
Poor Reynard had been outwitted. His mousing 
disposition had led him into an embarrassing 
situation. “He just succeeded in avoiding a ter- 
rible collision by a whisk of his tail; but he 
was so badly frightened that he cou!d hardly keep 
his legs. For a moment I did not know but he 
had lost his wits. Instead of increasing the dis- 
tance between us, as he seemed exceedingly 
anxious to do, he merely hopped right up and 
down. When he finally got under way, he 
went like a streak. 


“T used to hunt foxes with a fowling-piece ; for 
1 was more sure to hit, and shot does not injure 
the skin as much asa bullet does. I have in 
this way killed several foxes at extraordinary 
distances. 


“ When hunting once in an old pasture, I saw 
a fox near one side of the field. The wind was 
blowing from me to him, and as I anticipated, 
he soon got wind of me. He mounted a large 
boulder and commenced sniffing the breeze.— 
He was a great distance from me, but I knew 
there was no use in squeaking for that fox, so 
I pulled away at him. As my gun cracked he 
bounded into the air and rolled off the stone.— 
I paced the distance which I shot, and found it 
eighteen rods. What was still more singular, I 
found when I skinned my fox, that the pelt was 
not broken by asingle shot. One shot only had 
struck him; that having gone into his eye and 
from thence into his brain.” J. P. H. 


STORY OF A LUNATIC. 
Ill. 

I WAS greatly enraged on learning that my 

cousins had left me: the smarting of my 
limbs probably increased the excitement, and I 
was ready for war, and made some rather vio- 
lent gesticulations. I was soon shown into my 
room, and at 8 o’clock, according to the rules of 
the Hospital, was locked in; but I was in no 
mood for sleep. After the patients and atten- 
dants had retired, and the Hospital was still, the 
war spirit came upon me. I felt like making a 
good deal of noise, so I took my stockings, and 
stuffed one into the other, crowding it down in a 
wad at the end of the toe; thus equipped, I 
sat on the bed, and swinging my stockings back 
and forth against the walls of my room, I made a 
tremendous reverberation through the halls of 
the building. Of course this must be stopped. 
After a while I heard two or three of the at- 
tendants coming towards my room. The 
thought struck me that they had fastened me in, 
and that I would fasten them out; I moved my 
bedstead against the door which opened into the 





room. I then went to the foot of the bed, sat 





down upon the floor with my back to the bed, 
braced my feet against the wall, and was ready 
for the attack. The keepers pushed a long time 
at the door, and were, I believe, finally obliged 
to take it off its hinges. 


I now come to the most trying event I had 
to pass through at the hospital, and perhaps 
during my whole life. My heart at first shrunk 
from the task of relating the particulars ; but 
my story would not be complete without 
doing so. 

The attendants fastened my hands together 
with leather handcuffs, as well as my feet, and I 
was locked up in the mad-house—a row of 
stone cells a few rods back of the hospital. 
These cells are about eight or ten feet square, 
have stone floors, and a very small window six 
feet above the floor. I had, on coming into the 
front-yard with my cousins, looked up to the 
windows of the Ilospital, which were filled with 
the happy-looking faces of some of the inmates, 
and I thought the place was heaven. I never 
had seen so fine a spot before. But-on being 
taken from there and put into the mad-house, I 
imagined I was shut up in hell. I howled and 
yelled day and night, until | was so hoarse that 
I could hardly speak. My food was brought 
out to me, and the doctor came in to see me 
every day. How many days I staid there I 
cannot tell, but I was kept until by purging and 
hollowing I was reduced pretty low. This was 
the object to be gained; and when sufficiently 
quieted and reduced I was taken back to my 
old room in the hospital. I was there made 
quite comfortable, and improved fast. 

In this ward were about twenty patients. 
It was a hall twelve or fourteen feet wide and 
fifty feet long, with sleeping apartments on each 
side. At the east end a door opened into a 
dining-room, where we took our food, which was 
brought up on a dumb waiter from the kitchen. 
At the west end of the hall a door opened out 
upon a veranda, where we could go and take an 
airing. We had books, checkers, and a game at 
rolling a leather ball and knocking down leather 
pins which were set up on the hall floor. Sun. 
day evenings we used to get together and sing; 
our attendant playing on his violin for us. We 
had some very good singers, and people outside 
frequently came around the Hospital to listen. 
After staying in this ward a few weeks, .I was 
considered sufficiently recovered to be- pro- 
moted. Accordingly ‘I was taken to an upper 
hall and placed among those who were con- 
sidered nearly ready to graduate. I will relate 
a laughable incident that occurred while I was 
in this hall. 

I had learned, when a boy, a sort of lingo 
about a “ strayed, brown, brindled heifer.” This I 
had repeated to the inmates for amusement. 
At the west end of our hall was the veranda of 
which I have spoken, and patients from other 
halls were let out uponit. A sort of lattice-door 
separated us from them. One of them was 
quite a preacher in his way, and would come to 
the lattice and hold forth to us until he became 
quite annoying. One day when he was preach- 
ing there very earnestly, an inmate of our room 


came up to me and said, “Go out there and 
give him your lingo.” Feeling in a right 
mood I went, and let off the following in a sing- 
song way; “Most typographical, fantastical, 
hipadifilous, superstitious, beneficious gentleman : 
I ie a few words to say which may be bene- 


ficial, and yet symdimical. That is, my son 
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Thomas told me in plain words, that he had 
some kind of a notion to get married. I made 
great enqueery but no examination, but found 
he took a great fancy to one Philena Hatheway 
of Freetown, a forgeman’s daughter. I inquired 
who her father was and what property he pos- 
sessed ; found he was a man of great estate, yet 
owned nothing but half a forge, half a sledge, 
and a small bunch of pig-iron. I inquired who 
her mother was, and what character she bore. 
I found she was a woman a great deal set by, yet 
nobody liked her, but she had one strayed, 
brown, brindled heifer, which was the sole undo- 
ing of my son Thomas. And now I make this 
agreement, that you shan’ttouch, nor I won't 
touch neither the pea-pods, cabbage-stumps, 
chestnut burrs, nor walnut shucks, nor anything 
appertaining to the strayed, brown, brindled 
heifer, the sole undoing of my son Thomas.” 
This produced a good deal of merriment on 
our side; and, added to the fact that his name 
was Hatheway—a circumstance of which I was 
then ignorant—it so enraged him that he struck 
meé in the face, thinking I made it up for 
the occasion. However, it stopped his preaching. 
H. B. 


OVER-SEA LETTERS. 
VI. 
On THE Raine. July 8, 1867. 

T Strasburg, yesterday, we reached the border 

town of Emperor Napoleon’s domain. It was 
Sunday, but the shops were open as usual, the mili- 
tary bands were playing, and there was nothing in 
the aspect of the streets to remind one of a New 
England Sunday. Entering the Cathedral, we found 
it nearly filled by persons attending the Catholic 
service, the audience standing and facing.the altar, 
while a choir of white-robed functionaries performed 
the chants, The spire, which is the highest in Eu- 
rope, is not seen to very good advantage in the 
town, being somewhat hemmed in by surrounding 
buildings. We strayed away to the fields outside of 
the fortifications, three-fourths of a mile distant, and 
lying down under a willow in a farmer’s clover- 
field, ate cherries and took a sketch of the spire for 
you at home. It was finished in 1318 and its height 
is 474 feet above the pavement. I was in a position 
where intervening ground hid all the buildings of 
the town and the body of the church itself, but the 
grand old town shot its needle far up into the sky: 
Those middle-age Gothic masons verily did some 
good stone-work in their day, and this isa specimen 
of their best. 


Keeping on our walk, we came in another half- 
mile to the Rhine, which is here divided by an isl- 
and. The water is high and somewhat turbid on 
account of the melting of the snow in the Alps at its 
source. Passing to the island, we went a little dis- 
tance from the road and took a swim in the river, 
Soldiers, single and in small parties, were often met, 
and were always civil and voluble in their answers 
to our inquiries. Parties of jbrown-cheeked women 
also, with their husbands or brothers, seemed to be 
making a holiday of the Sunday, and were walking 
toward the town. The voices of a party of peasant- 
girls singing one of their Rhine songs came to us 
musically over the water. Crossing the island to the 
main stream of the river, we came to the bridge. A 
red-trousered French Zouave, with gun in hand, 
was pacing the planks at one end, ready to stop any 
suspicious personage and demand his passports, or 
to direct him to the adjacent Custom House; and at 
the other end we found a group of soldiers wearing 
the spear-topped Prussian helmets, ready to do the 
same thing on their side of the stream. 


At the end of the bridge we touched Fatherland, 
It was the village of Kehl. Instantly the language, 
costumes and spirit of the population changed. The 
dainty white caps of the French dames were ex- 
changed for the singular head-dress of the Badenese 
fraven, which is made to look as if a huge butterfly 
with extended wings had perched on their crowns. 
One’s ideas of language here grow a little confused. 

“ Is das Deutschland, ict ?” I asked of a man on the 
island. 


“ Non, Monsieur. Crest encore France.” 


At Kehl we took the railway for Mannheim, 
eighty miles down the Rhine. Baden, through 
which it passes, is a lovely plain, formed by the val- 


ley of the Rhine, and bordered on the right by a} 


range of high hills. The crops of wheat, rye, oats, 
potatoes, barley and beans were at their height, and 
the carpet-like appearance of the country, owing to 
their being sown in small, rectangular patches side 
by side, is extremely novel to an American. The 
strips of alternating colors average not more than 
four rods wide ; first the golden rye, then the russet 
color of ripening wheat, then the pale green of oats: 
then the deép green of clover or potatoes, and then 
a strip of earth-color. The cause of this small meth- 
od of cultivation is that the land has been divided 
and subdivided by successive generations of inher- 
itors, until the proprietorships are reduced to the 
smallest extent that is permitted. There are no 
fences or hedges in this part of Germany, and the 
boundaries of each man’s land being’ marked by 
small stones, there is nothing to bre: 
this immense, extended carpet or patch-work quilt. 

While giving you the foregoing notes, we have 
been gliding in a small steamboat down the current 
of the Rhine, through this level, fertile plain. My 
companion suggests his d'sappointment at the ‘tame- 
ness of the scenery. I betake myself to the saloon 
fora nap. Presently I awake, and going on deck, 
see the coming transformation. We are at “ Bingen, 
fair Bingen on the Rhine.” This is the beginning of 
the Rhine scenery. The hills here close in upon the 
river, and for the next seventy miles the scene, to a 
person of romantic disposition or a lover of the pic 
turesque, is almost worth a voyage across the Atlan- 
tic to behold. Here are the vine-clad hills. These 
cliffs, so much like the highlands of the Hudson, are 
terraced half-way to their tops, and covered with 
vines. The terraces are formed by walls six or 
eight feet high, which serve, not to level the ground, 
but only to break the abruptness of descent suf- 
ficiently to hold the earth. They are still very steep, 
and rise, sometimes, to the number of thirty or more 
one above another. Ridges of bare rock, from which 
the earth has perhaps been scraped, here and there 
break down through the series of walls. Presently 
we come to a bold crag jutting out into the river, 
and there, perched on its summit like a hawk’s nest, 
is the blackened ruin of a castle. 

As we sweep on round the promontories, first, on 
this side and then on that, another and another of 
these ruined strongholds come into view. Here is 
the Rudesheim and there the Rheinstein; next the 
Gutenfels and then the Marksburg—its broken walls 
seeming to blend with the steep crag on which it 
stands. So the scene continues. Each rocky point 
has its name and story. Some of these places are 
almost inaccessible; and for human habitations ap- 
pear, to the present understanding, quite absurd ; but 
their picturesque effect, as ruins, carrying the steep 
rocks of the summit into the perpendicular, and 
breaking the sky-line with tower and turret, and 
battlement, is very complete. And then the imagi- 
nation busieg itself with their age and history, and 
the legendary associations connected with them. I 
puzzled myself in trying to reconstruct the life and 
personality of the rude old barons who built and 
occifpied them; but it was somewhat like the at- 
tempt of the naturalist to determine the form and 
habits of an extinct animal from its fossil remains. 
These massive, deserted ruins are the iguanodons of 
history. Their site among the peaceful vineyards 
that now garland the scene, only makes them the 
more remarkable. 

I began this letter on the Rhine, but finish it at 
Strasburg, whither we returned by railway. At 
Cologne, we of course, visited the Cathedral, which 
has been eight hundred years building, and which 
is assumed to be, I suppose, the richest Gothic model 
that is to be seen in Europe. The curious fact about. 
this building is, that while one of its main towers, 
which was left unfinished at a hight of two or three 
hundred feet, is so old as to be crumbling with de- 
cay, and grows grass on its very top, the correspond- 
ing tower is now ‘in process of erection, and ap- 
pears, so far as finished, perfectly new. In this edi- 
fice you can pick out stone-work of almost any age 





you choose. These big cathedrals, in fact, are ael- 


thé ‘tice oF I should have said that the weather during our 


dom finished, but like the salvation which they rep- 
resent, are left to be completed, if ever, in some in- 
definite future. Weshall carry to you, as a memento 
of our visit to Cologne, a flask of “veritable eau 
de cologne.” 

_ Our return up the valley of the Rhine was through 
ja part of Prussia, Hesse and the Palatinate. Hesse, 
for many square miles, is a blooming vineyard, with- 
out a fence to obstruct the view. The vines stand 
thickly together, are tied to stakes, and are scarcely 
so high as our raspberries. Their leaves are thicker, 
and they cover the ground about as much as corn 
when half grown. Extend the Oneida raspberry 
yard for thirty or forty miles north and south, five 
or six miles to the east, and half-way up the West 
hill, and intersperse it here and there with small 
patches of various-colored grain, and at intervals 
‘with a cluster of houses, a church, and a railway 
station, and you have as good a representation as I 
can give of this part of Germany. 


trip down the Rhine, on the 8th of July, was like 
that of an American April. It rained’ ‘frequently 
through the day, and was so cold that the crew of 
the boat, and many of the passengers, wore over- 
coats. I am told that this backward weather is not 
unfavorable to the immature grape, but that it is 
perfected by the heat of the later months. I have 
seen no Indian corn in Europe, except a little about 
Strasburg, a circumstance which the coolness of the 
weather, in the parts we have visited, sufficiently 
explains. 


We reached the French frontier on our return at 
Weissenburg, a quaint, antiquated little town, of 
two or three thousand inhabitants. Of our adven- 
tures here with some gens d’armes, who, from the 
circumstance that we were found writing near the 
fortifications, questioned us somewhat closely, as if 
suspecting us to be Prussian spies; of our retreat 
across the country to another station, and our los- 
ing our way in the purlieus of a French village, 
while on our route, I will not here repeat the nar- 
tative. We leave this evening for Switzerland. 

G. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 


ONEIDA, July 23.—The carpenters are making some 
changes of machinery at the old mill, to facilitate the 
box business. They have also putin anew water- 
wheel, which gives power equal to or greater than the 
old one. Itdraws 96 inches of water, while the old 
one drew 144 inches. 

....We have 1,540 grape-vines in bearing, princi- 
pally the Concord, Delaware, Hartford Prolific, and 
Diana. The three first promise well, but the last 
named is inclined to rot. We do not consider the 
Diana a very profitable grape, and shall soon replace 
it with something more reliable. 

..».-We had music in the Hall last night, at 
7 o'clock which reminded us of olden times, when we 
had ¢ full orchestra. Mr. Hamilton with his bass- 
yiol, T. R. Noyes, G. E. Cragin and F. W. Smith 
with their violins, contributed much _ to our other- 
wise small orchestra. The music was quite cheering. 


...-Of peas, 945 cans were put up yesterday, the 
19th. A part of the péas for canning are picked in 
the afternoon, brought here toward night, and are 
spread out to prevent them from heating; the re- 
mainder are picked in the morning, and brought 
about eleven o’clock. The weather is cool, and 
quite favorable.to the peas being put upin a good, 
fresh state. 


....We have a Michigan rose, (single) which runs 
up and covers the roof at the north end of the 
Grecn-House. We counted on one cluster, thirty- 
two buds and ten blossoms Our hollyhocks, too, of 
which there is an almost endless ety, from the 
black and variegated, to the most delicate white 
now add their beauty to the~flower-gardens, as do 
also the fragrant pinks, which are also in their 
glory. 

..--On Sunday evening Mr. Cragin introduced the 


subject of reflection, and remarked that neither 





the young nor the old, can live near to God, without 
having seasons of withdrawing their attention from 
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the outward world, and listening to the voice of 
God in their own hearts. Much testimony to the 
good effects of such seasons followed.—The devil 
feels particularly interested to divert the atten- 
tion at such times, and it is right on this point that 
we need to contend earnestly for the faith that 
believes that God will assuredly “ bring into captiv- 
ity every thought to the obedience of Christ.” 

...-A document was read from John Leonard 
relative to bringing science, particularly chemistry, 
into the kitchen, and having bread, biscuit, griddle- 
cakes, short-cakes, &c., made on scientific principles. 
George E. and Theodore, our chemical students, 
were called on and made some remarks upon the 
subject, the use of soda, fermentation in bread-mak- 
ing, &c. It was thought that the kitchen group 
should study the different combinations in cooking, 
and as much as possible inform themselves as to gen- 
eral principles. Our bread has been very nice of 
late, but the biscuits deserve a good deal ot criticism, 
It was thought that the women, on the whole, had 
done pretty well, but that perhaps the time had now 
come for them to receive a more thorough education 
in culinary science. 


....Among our late visitors was an interesting 
party of native Greeks, consisting of Mrs. Dr. King 
and her three daughters. She was born in Smyrna. 
Her daughters are married and reside in this coun- 
try. They all talk Greek fluently, as well as French ; 
and when they did not wish us to understand their 
remarks, they would runinto Greek. We talk about 
the inquisitiveness of the Yankee,but the native Greek 
is more thana match for him. These people were 
shrewd in their observations, and aimed straight at 
the center of the subject in the questions they asked. 
One thing about them was very pleasant, they all 
appeared to be fully devoted to Christ, and said, if 
_ we followed him we could not go wrong. Dr. 
King was not with them. Heis some twentv years 
older than his wife, and isnow about seventy years 
of age. He is a very fine scholar, speaks seven lan- 
guages fluently, and is perfectly at home in the Ara- 
bic tongue. He was for a long time missionary at 
Athens. Although the daughters left there when 
children, one only nine years old, they have a very 
vivid recollection of Greece. They saw a passion- 
flower in the green-house, and said it grew wild in 
Greece, and was so prolific that they could hardly 
kill it out of their gardens. The mother is going 
back to Greece this fall, and one of the daughters 
accompanies her to visit her native place. 


WiLLow Pace, July 24—The pond which sup- 
plies our factory, also affords us an excellent swim- 
ming-place. Our carpenters having recently built 
us a bath-house and other conveniences for pleasant 
bathing; we have decided to share these with our 
neighbors. The pond promises to become a popular, if 
not a fashionable watering place. The fearfulness, if 
there has been any, among the women of the neigh- 
borhood, is gradually wearing off, and every day in- 
troduces a number of new-comers to the luxury of 
the bath. A company of them came at their ap- 
pointed hour, this evening. Thirty-four women 
from O. C., including some little girls, came over to- 
day. It is estimated that no less than one hundred 
different persons received the benefit of the pond 
to-day. 

WALLINGFORD, Avg. 2.—Messrs. Noyes and Pitt, 
how engaged at Cambridge, Mass., in superintending 
the stereotyping of the ‘‘ Trappers Guide” at the 
Riverside Press, are sending us the plates as fast as 
finished. The daily task of printing and pressing four 
thousand sheets, bids fair to keep our fingers out of 
idleness for a week to come. 


WALLINGFORD VILLAGE. 

Deas the last fortnight there have been two 

excellent Concerts given at Wallace Hall in 
this village, under the auspices of the Young Men's 
Association, for the purpose of advancing the inter- 
ests of a new reading-room and library. Some 
foreign talent was employed, but most of the per- 
formers were residents. The second Concert was in 
Part a repetition of the first, though the programme 
was pleasantly varied by the introduction of several 
comic pieces, which gave an amusing exhibition of 





antique fashions in dress. The hats of the men were 
bewildering, and each bonnet which appeared was 
a revelation of grotesque absurdity. A number of 
fine choruses from operas were rendered with charm- 
ing effect, under the management of Mr. Lucius 
Thomas, and did credit to the musical taste and cul- 
ture of those who sang. Miss Hall, of New York, 
gave two or three solos in a superior manner. She ex- 
celled in the clearness, softness and ease with which 
she produced the higher tones. The graceful contour 
of her face and figure, combined with the sweetness 
of her voice, filled the ear and eye with a sense of 
rare beauty. Miss Atwater, Mrs. Adams and Mrs. 
Gilbert sang solos and duetts in good style and with 
pleasing effect. Miss [ves’s accompaniments were ad. 
mirable. Mr. Lippitt’s ¢enore and Mr. Mallon’s violin 
—two fine points in the first Concert—were una- 
voidably omitted in the second. Mr. Parsons, a 
young and promising pianist, added much to the 
merit of the entertainment. The whole affair was 


pleasant and evidently appreciated by a large 
audience. T. C. M. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





Dear CrrcuLar :—There are several colored men 
at Edenton, N. C., whose lives afford material for the 
most thrilling romances. I will give a few facts in 
the life of one of these men, and any one who chooses 
may work them up. 

Mr. Joseph A. Beebe was born of slave parents in 
Cumberland County, North Carolina, in 1833. He 
was next to the youngest of eighteen children. His 
infant life was passed like that of any other young 
stock raised for market. Atan early age he was ap- 
prenticed to the cooper business. After thoroughly 
mastering that trade, he was educated in shoemak- 
ing, an avocation which he has followed ever since. 

At the age of sixteen a thirst for knowledge 
seized him, and he determined to learn to read and 
write at all hazards. It was uniawful for him to at- 
tempt such a thing; and also for any one to help 
him. Butin spite of the law, and the vigilance of the 
whites, he adroitly managed to acquire considerable 
book knowledge. He would gain help and informa- 
tion by skillfully questioning the white boys who 
would come to his shop to get their shoes mended. 
He made ink of certain wild berries, and made pens 
from quills pulled directly from the wings of his 
master’s geese. By his literary attainments he was 
enabled to aid many in escaping from the bondage 
of slavery to the free air of the North. 

He determined that if he ever married, it should 
be toa free woman, so that his children might be 
free. He accordingly married a free colored woman 
in 1858, and soon after resolved to buy himself. 

As he was so good a workman, a large price was 
puton him. But he set himself resolutely to work, 
and in less than four years he had paid for himself 
the sum of $2,300. During these four years of la- 
bor he toiled as if for very life; taking but two or 
three hours sleep in the twenty-four. He would en- 
ter his shop at one or two o'clock Monday morning, 
and remain in it till eleven o’clock Saturday night. 
Every night about midnight he would become utter- 
ly exhausted, and unable to keep awake. He would 
then cast his work from his lap, drop over on his 
bench and lie unconscious of all trouble for a few 
hours, then up and atit again. His meals were 
brought to him by a boy. He did not undress from 
Monday morning till Saturday night. And thus he 
labored for four long years, buoyed up by the 
thought that he would soon be free. At the end of 
four years he had paid for himself, and sayed $600 
besides. But the war had been in progress for three 
years ; and soon he discovered that he might have 
saved much more, and not have labored so hard. 
Still he felt no disposition to murmur, but thanked 
God that his fellow bondmen were also free. The 
money he had secured was of Confederate scrip, 
and was depreciating in value daily. So he very 
wisely spent it in buying a piece of ground, and 
building a comfortable house in the village of 
Fayetteville. 

His mind was early called toward spiritual things, 
and for a number of years he had held religious 
meetings secretly. He was now very desirous to be- 


come a preacher; and in 1865 he obtained a license 
from the M. E. Church to preach; and last year 
he was sent to Edenton. He has labored with won- 
derful energy for the advancement of his race, and 
shown a public spirit, and freedom from selfishness 
rarely met with. His abilities are more than fair, 
and with half a chance will yet accomplish great 
good. He is a great lover of God’s truth, and shows 
a readiness for progress in truth that is quite re- 
freshing. He obtained a copy of the Berean last 
spring, and drinks from it with great cagerness. 
He now has charge of the colored school at Edenton, 
and is showing an indomitable perseverance in his 
labor of love among his people. He is but a sam- 
ple of many other noble hearts under a dark skin. 


D. E. 8. 
Oneida, N. Y., July 25, 1867. 


STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XIX. 


EVERAL of the officers who had been riding 

in advance one cold morning, stopped at a house 
to warm, and to wait for the men to come up. My 
horse had always been so faithful as not to go far 
from where I was, and so she had the privilege de- 
nied other horses, of foraging for herself. Hence it 
was my custom to leave her loose ; and she was al- 
ways on hand when called for. The first Nebraska 
regiment had just passed as we went out to resume 
the march, and my horse was missing. Looking up 
the road I saw, about a hundred yards away, a sol- 
dier mounted and urging her into a reluctant trot, 
I hailed lustily, but he did not turn his head; but 
my interest in the state of affairs soon brought me 
alongside. Seizing the bridle, and ordering him to 
dismount, I was obeyed by the rogue’s slipping off 
the other side with alacrity, while he kept a sharp 
eye on the hand which I thrust into my overcoat. 
But I had no occasion to draw a revolver, especially 
as I had none. 

“What were you going to do with my horse ?” said 
I, while mounting. 

“T thought it was a stray, and I was taking it to 
the quartermaster,” was meekly answered. 

“ No, now don’t lie, if you expect to get off easily : 
why not say like a man, that you intended to get a 
day’s ride, and let me foot it ?” 

“That was it, Parson, exactly,” said he witha faint 
smile of reassurance. 4 

“ Well, do you think you will do it again ?” 

“ No, I know your horse now.” 

We parted and I never saw him afterward. 

The next day, soon after making our camp, a great 
excitement was raised, by the bringing in of a citi- 
zen who was accused of firing upon a party of our 
foragers. The poor feliow was terribly frightened ; 
for the soldiers gathered in a great mob around the 
tent where the officers examined the case, and they 
were loud in their demands that he should be hung 
upon the first tree. From a careful inquiry it trans- 
pired that the foraging party were shooting sheep; 
that a bullet whistled past the ears of one of them; 
that they soon afterward found this citizen in the 
direction from which the ball had come, and that a 
rifle was found concealed near the spot. The story 
of the accused was, that he had been out hunting, 
and, hearing the firing, had returned ; and as citizens 
were not allowed to keep arms, he had hidden his gun 
for fear that it would be taken from him. The fact 
that the gun was still loaded, corrohorated his state- 
ment. Moreover, the soldier who supposed he had 
been shot at, had secured the bullet, which had 
struck in the fence, and it was found. to be of our 
own pattern, and would not fit into the. citizen’s. 
rifle. The citizen also had written evidence, that 
his father was a Union soldier in a Missouri regiment. 
And finally, one of the foraging party owned that in 
the eager chase and charge upon the sheep, he had 
fired the mischievous shot, not noticing the soldier 
whom he had come so near hitting,pmtil after, he, had, 
fired, So the acquittal was unaninggus eee 

The day following, toward night, J was, induced 
by a violent cold and the seyere weather, to ride for- 
ward and seek the shelter of a hoyse. I was hos- 
pitably entertained by a family whose,head had been 





a volunteer in the Union army mmd,had died jn hos- 
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pital at Rolla. Hisson had volunteered to fill his 
place, by the advice of his patriotic, widowed 
mother. While I was there, a sergeant who was in 
the employ of a beef contractor, came in. He said 
he was looking for cattle. The family had nothing 
fit for his purpose except a stray ox which they had 
taken up but had no right to sell. After some par- 
ley, the sergeant said, “ I shall take the ox, any way, 
and here are five dollars; it is all I shall pay you.” 
And he drove the ox away, regardless of the 
woman’s carnest remonstrances. But this was not 
the end of her troubles. Achild of her soidier-son, 
came in with the complaint that a soldier had bought 
her mother’s horse for eighty dollars, and had forced 
her to take confederate scrip in payment, and coun- 
terfeit at that. (The same kind was openly sold at 
St. Louis, in any quantity, for one centon a dollar.) 
This was intolerable; and I reported the case to the 
officer in command. He ordered me to restore the 
horse to the owner, if she could identify it when the 
army should pass in the morning. This I succeeded 
in accomplishing, though after a sharp altercation, in 
which the rascul threatened to shoot me. 


Subsistence was obtained by sending expeditions 
through the valleys to gather grain, which was car- 
ried to the mills and ground, the mills being kept 
running night and day while we were near them. 
Everybody must have been glad when we were gone. 
One wealthy farmer was very shrewd in his strategy 
to save his effects from that most of all to be dread- 
ed visitation, the passage of an invading army. He 
passed along the line, smiling and bowing to the offi- 
cers,and sought out the commander; and saluting 
him gracefully, he said, “I heard that you were com- 
ing ; you will find my house about five miles ahead, 
a large, white mansion on the right hand, under the 
vig elm trees. It will be about noon when you get 
there ; my wife is getting dinner for you, andI want 
you to invite such of your fellow officers as you 
please, and stop and dine with us. We have good 
stables and grain for your horses.” As this unex- 
pected hospitality met us in a desolate country, and 
in asnow-storm, there was little inclination to de- 
cline it; and he galloped home to make all ready. 
The best rooms were well warmed, and a sumptuous 
feast was spread for some twenty guests. All was 
cheerful when we arrived ; the family were as genial 
as though we were their old friends; and we left, 
thinking that there was some sincerity in the sym; 
pathy they professed for the cause which we repre- 
sented. He claimed to be warm for the Union, but 
objected to the radical policy of the Government.— 
But he set a good table, which goes far to reconcile 
the feelings of those who differ in opinion. I 
need not say that his property was unmolested. 


Before night the snow had melted, and sometimes 
three teams (eighteen mules) were required to drag 
one wagon after another out of one slough, only to 
be soon plunged in another. At length we made 
our camp upon the dryest hillside that we could find, 
where the slush was only ankle deep. 


For more than four weeks we had been isolated 
from the world, and long did it seem. Shut off from 
the human family, not asyllable of news did we get 
in the time. Never a week had passed before, but 
we had the newspapers to inform us of the events 
transpiring in the world, the knowledge of which 
excites in the intelligent millions a common feeling 
of interest and of brotherhood. For aught that we 
knew, Washington or Richmond might have fallen, 
or peace have been negotiated, or war opened with 
Europe. We had no mails. What might have hap- 
pened to our friends in that long time? We knew 
too, that they had been equally anxious about us. 
Suddenly there isa great shoutin camp. “ What is 
it?’ Hark! there it is again ; and again the welkin 
rings in wild hurrah, in which all now join; for we 
have heard the whistle of a railroad locomotive. 
Such a sound in such a place! what does it mean? 
Where are we?. That sound thrills us with thoughts 
of civilization. News from the United States, let- 
ters from home, and the magnetic sympathies of the 
living world, arouse our almost paralyzed sensibili- 
ties. It wasa great joy to learn that we were 
only five miles west from Pilot Knob, which is con- 
nected with St. Louis by railroad. Before we slept, 


we received the accumulated mail of the past four 
weeks. Many a weary soldier that night forgot the 
aching of his bones upon the hard bed made of rails 
laid in the mud; and sweet dreams supplemented 
the love and joy conveyed by those letters from 
home. 


[The CrrcuLar has in the past given several pic- 
tures of our “ bees” when all hands turn out to do 
up some piece of light, simple work. The following 
sketch is by a correspondent, who having just gone 
to Oneida, brings fresh susceptibilities to the treat- 
ment of a familiar theme.]} 


COMMUNITY BEES. 

MONG the useful and favorite institutions 

of the O. C., are “ bees”—not honey-bees, 
but bees for all sorts of work. They are an 
improvement on the old-fashioned husking, quilt- 
ing, and raising bees. The impression I had of 
quilting-bees when a boy, was that they were 
an assemblage of women, primarily to gossip and’ 
drink tea, and secondarily to help a neighbor 
with a little sewing. Raising-bees were, I 
thought, an assemblage of men for the purpose 
of drinking whiskey, exhibiting feats of strength 
and agility, and alsoto aid a neighbor in rais- 
ing a building. A husking-bee I looked upon 
as designed almost expressly for the young peo- 
ple to have a good social time, do a little soft 
talk by moonlight, and husk a little corn for the 
host. Besides these, in New England there 
was the apple-paring bee; quite similar to the 
husking-bee. 

A Community bee, while it rejects the evils of 
the before-mentioned bees, retains what is good, 
and at the same time invests them with a charm 
not attainable outside of the circle of religious 
fellowship. The old and young of both sexes 
mingle together, in a way that would probably 
astonish a recent newspaper writer, who said 
that the young people of different sex at the O. 
C. were not allowed to associate together. Yet 
a spirit of Christian chastity and gentleness is 
manifested, that would astonish also those writ- 
ers who conceive of the Community as lewd 
and licentious. And a promptness, good will 
and energy are shown, such as we see only in 
earnest people, who feel that they are working 
for Christ. 

The programme is something like this: A 
large job of work needs to be done in a short 
time ; a patch of berries to be picked,for instance. 
If the work needs to be done in the morning, no- 
tice is given of the fact the night previous, that 
all may know what is wanted when the signal is 
given. At five o’clock in the morning, the per- 
son who has charge of the work to be done, goes 
round to the rooms and raps on the doors. He 
then goes to the large bell that ison the old 
house and gives the bee signal, which is a num- 
ber of quick strokes, quite similar to a fire-bell. 
He then goes to the field to prepare for work. 
Soon he hears the enlivening sound of merry 
voices, and quickly comes to his view a troop of 
persons of both sexes, gray-haired- men and 
women, and children of ten or twelve. Some 
are walking quietly, others fairly dancing along, 
and all enjoying the invigorating influences of 
bird-carolings, the bracing air of a fine summer 
morning, and the consciousness that they are 
going to work for the common weal. Some, 
to be sure, whose walk is rather lingering, 
show that the drowsy god had had a firm hold 
of them, and that they found it hard to shake him 





off. But they soon catch the spirit of the rest, 


in present pleasure forgetting all their drowsy 
troubles, and are glad they got up. 

Lively times now ensue for an hour. The 
ery of “ box!” “ box !” “ box!” in all the differ- 
ent voices and purposely varied keys, from a 
grum bass to the highest falsetto, is heard from 
different parts of the field. This cry means 
that some picker has a box full of berries and 
wants another empty one—which is soon fur- 
nished by those whose business it is to gather up 
the full and distribute the empty boxes. The bee 
is usually limited to one hour; and at the end 
of that time the pickers all troop back again, 
rejoicing in the institution of bees. 


If a bee is wanted at night, supper is served 
at five o’clock, and the bell rings for the bee a 
quarter before six. In this way the bees do 
not interfere with the regular avocation of the 
family. There is never any compulsion or law 
about attending these bees. Each one is at perfect 
liberty to go, or stay away; and if labor was 
deemed a curse, probably most would stay away. 
But it is one of our most attractive exercises, 
and is entered into with the same zest as cro- 
quet-playing. 

Occasionally when a bee is wanted in the 
morning, it will begin to rain soon after the bee 
is called. Then, instead of grumbling and say- 
ing “ I wish I had’nt been called, 1 was sleeping 
so nicely,” you will hear the remark, “ Well, ’m 
glad I got up; I can now have a good time to 
write,” or read or study, as the case may be. 

Sometimes a large lot of fruit will arrive to 
be preserved, and need looking over in a few 
hours. Notice for a bee at the fruit-house will 
then be given, and all who can, will go; and 
soon, if you will peep in, you will see forty or 
fifty persons seated in chairs around Jong tables 
covered with pans of fruit, each person busily 
engaged in hulling, stemming or sorting fruit, 
and pleasantly conversing with his neighbor, 
while others are hurrying to and fro, carrying 
fruit, emptying pans of hulls, &c.; others are 
weighing fruit; others putting it into cans or 
jars, altogether making a lively and interest- 
ing scene. D. E. 8 

0. C. July, 23, 1867 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 


ITS MOTIVES PURE. 
From the New York World, July 26, 1867. 

It is evident that the Communists have noth- 
ing to conceal. The details of their complicated 
scheme of existence, social, religious, and indus- 
trial, can all be seen at work. I had been asked 
by a Communist before I went whether I had 
undergone any religious experiences, and was 
told that the Community could be much better 
understood by those who had. I found this 
true. Ihave never heard the name “ Christ” 
mentioned so often in common conversation as 
I did here. And this not in the way of cant, 
and most certainly not in the way of irrever- 
ence. In fact the absence of anything like the 
piety which exhibits the whites of its eyes and 
soaps its hair straight down, is very notable. 
Nobody calls another “ brother” unless he is so 
by blood. “ Father Noyes,” whom I did not 
have the chance of seeing, is a nickname which 
the world has given to Founder Noyes. The 
Commuanists speak of himas Mr. ss they do of 
the other male members. The women, who, by 
the way, are spoken of as women and not as 
ladies, are addressed as Mrs. and Miss. I 
asked what this distinction meant, and was told 
that it was used to designate the condition, of 
marriage or singleness, of each when she came 





into the “Tamily.” (They always speak of 
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the organization as “The Family,” and I scarce 
heard the word “ Community” during my stay.) 
They appear almost entirely to be country 
women, though one or two were pointed out to 
me as having been from the city, and on* very 
pretty girl was the daughter of the Mayor of a 
not inconsiderable town in New Jersey. To 
this rural look and manner, all have superad- 
ded more culture than is common in the coun- 
try, and have by attrition inevitably acquired a 
certain polish. The aspect which pervades the 
Community, so far as it is peculiar, is that of 
bookish rusticity. ‘The men, too, seemed most- 
ly to be of the bettermost class of farmers. 
The gentleman with whom I had most to do 
had been a phrenologist. ° 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any for me 
to deny emphatically, so far as the closest obser- 
vation entitles me to deliver an opinion, that 
the root and motive of Communism is sensual- 
ity. So far from it that “ complex marriage” is 
an afterthought, an excresence, and was not in- 
troduced until after Communism was an estab- 
lished entity. Then its promoters saw, or 
thought they saw, that the spring and stay of 
the common marriage relation was selfishness, 
and that consistency required them to give it 
up. After Mr. Noyes had come to this conclu- 
sion, and hit upon the device which makes 
“ complex marriage” possible, he did not promul- 
gate his theories, for fear of bringing scandal and 
fruitless persecution on his flock, and they were 
first made public without his privity. 

“ But do you consider,” I asked my enter- 
tainer, “that marriage as it obtains in modern 
society, is morally wrong, or only that your way 
is preferable ?” 

“Well, I hardly like to call it wrong. No, 
we do not think so. We hold that it is an ex- 
cellent thing for mankind in that phase of the 
progress of the race from which it is now com- 
ing out. It is part of a dispensation which has 
had its day. But it can serve man only up toa 
certain point in his progress. Progress, that is 
the thing. We believe that everything can be 
improved on, even our own system, or at least 
that it is possible it may be, and we hold our- 
selves ready to admit any improvement, so soon 
as it is made manifest to us that it is one. See 
how society is in a ferment now about this same 
subject of the relation of man and woman, and 
feels, in a dim kind of way, that the present 
system is only temporary. Your laws are all 
the while relaxing the absolute control the hus- 
band used to have over the wife, and recogni- 
zing, more and more fully, the equal claims of 
the weaker. With us, that relaxation amounts 
to abolition, and that recognition is entire.— 
Look again at this horrible crime of abortion, 
at whatever —_ it is committed. See what 
your statistics show about the extent of it, the 
depravity it shows, and the darker depravity it 
leads to. Here, there has never been one single 
case of it since the family first came together.” 
( Of course I do not pretend to give, here or 
elsewhere, my host’s exact language, but I am 
confident I do not pervert the sense of it.) 

“ But you tell me you have here some twenty 
children, born in the Community. How is that 
managed ?” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“Why, who are allowed to beget and bear 
children, and from whom does the proposition 
come ?” 

“Oh! I don’t quite know. I never had any 
experience myself. But I suppose that when a 
woman feels an anxiety to have children, and 
feels herself equal to the responsibility of it, 
she makes known her desires ( you know all 
women have their confidants), and it is referred 
by the two to the leaders. They make it a 
subject of very careful consideration and of 
some prayer; and if, on the whole, they think 
the parties suitable, they sanction it.” 

“But for your ordinary union, your “ com- 
plex marriage,” that consent in not necessary.” 

“Oh,no! Nothing but the consent of the 
parties,” 

“And, I am told, a woman is free to reject 





any proposition she may happen not to like.” 

“« Entirely so. And no woman with us can 
be annoyed by attentions which are distasteful 
to her.” 

“ And is it thought proper for a woman to 
make the overture ?” 

“Oh, no indeed. You know that would 
hardly be modest ;” and he seemed as much sur- 
prised at the notion as a man of the world would. | 

I had heard, somehow, that the children born | 
in the Community grow up ignorant of their 
parentage, and are taught to regard all the men 
in the family as their fathers, and all the women 
as their mothers. That is twaddle, and my 
host laughed heartily when I told him of it. * * 

“ Why is it that you do not encourage child- 
bearing more ?” 

“Merely because we are not ready to go on 
with that department of things. We are wait- 
ing for more light and more guidance.” 

“ What is it about that ‘criticism’ of which I 
have heard so much ?” 

“ Well, there is not much public criticism 
now. It is notneeded. Occasionlly we do, but 
for the most part we criticise ourselves. Liv- 
ing here for each other and not each for his own 
individual self, one comes to look upon himself 
much ‘more impartially than elsewhere.” 

“Suppose, after ever so much criticism, a 
member proves incorrigible ?” 

“ We have only one other remedy, expulsion. 
We never had to expel but one man; or rather 
he expelled himself. He sloughed off. Per- 
haps that is partially due to the caution we exer- 
cise in admitting people. If aman sees our 
publication, our CircuLar, and wants to know 
more about us, he puts himself generally into 
correspondence with us, and we find out about 
him, and get to know him well, so as to insure 
his harmonizing with us before we take him ; for 
of course, one inharmonious kind of person, in 
a family like ours, would produce a great deal 
of trouble. As a general thing, we require an 
acquaintance of two or three years. That is 
managed by the leaders.” 

“And who are the leaders ?” 

“Why, the wisest and most energetic and 
capable of the family.” 

“Yes, I know ; but how are they elected ?” 

“They are not elected. That is, they elect 
themselves. Living together as intimately as 
we do, each comes to find out what he is best 
fitted for, and follows naturally to fill that place 
nem. con.” 

“ But is there no jealousy, no rivalship ?” 

“Not in the least. When once you rid.a 
society of the idea of sel-seeking, of individual 

grandizement, and substitute for it the idea of 
co-operation, helpfulness, what you call public 
spirit, all things are possible. I am aware that 
is difficult to do for one who comes among us 
fresh from the world. But patriotism, Christ- 
ian zeal, and all that, are phases of the same 
spirit—self-devotion—without which no great 
thing was ever done, and with which everything 
can be done. That is another advantage we 
have, to call it no more, over other people. If 
any one among us develops a talent for anything, 
the whole power of the whole family is put to 
‘ boost’ him.” 


BREAD AND BREAD-MAKING., 


{ The following is taken from an excellent article 
in the Boston Journal of Chemistry. We hope its 
perusal will do something to increase the amount of 
good bread :] 

It is useless to attempt the production of good 
bread with imperfect or bad materials. The 
flour or meal must be sweet, and from fully ma- 
tured grain. During the past two years, the 
market has been crowded with flour of a dam- 
aged character. The severe rains and long-con- 
tinued moist weather at the South and West 
were unfavorable for securing the grain crops, 
and much of it germinated in the fields and 
barns, and was thereby rendered unfit for bread- 
making. In the germinating process diastase is 


flour in the baking, transforms it into dextrine 
and sugar and prevents the formation of light 
spongy bread. Flour from such grain will af- 
ford only sticky, glutinous, heavy bread, no 
matter how much care and skill are bestowed in 
the making. Fungous growths also appear in 
wheat injured by moisture, and the flour be- 
comes “ musty.” In bread from such materials, 
besides its repulsive physical appearance and 
unpleasant taste, a chemical change has occurred 
which renders it positively injurious as an ar- 
ticle of diet. The nutritive properties, the gluten 
especially, have undergone decomposition, and 
new bodies have been formed which are not of 
an alimentary nature. Impaired digestion, 
derangements of the bowels, follow the use of 
bread from such flour. . ” * * 


There are several methods of testing wheat 
flour, available to purchasers, although none of 
them afford positive indications. Good flour is 
not sensibly sweet to the taste, but bad flour of- 
ten is. This is owing to the presence of glucose, 
resulting from chemical changes in the grain, by 
partial malting. Extreme whiteness is a good 
indication, as changed grain is discolored in the 
process of change. Good flour is tenacious and 
unctuous to the touch; when thrown against a 
wall it should adhere and uot fall readily. It 
does not feel crispy, and, when formed into a 
ball in the hand, adheres together like a ball of 
snow. To the sense of smell it is sweet and 
pleasant, and, when taken into the mouth, forms 
a glutinous mass, free from all disagreeable 
taste. * . . * * * 

Bad bread is by no means always charge- 
able to imperfect materials. Hundreds of fam- 
ilies, who procure and use the most perfect 
flour, subsist upon bread of a very inferior 
quality. Some housekeepers assert that they can 
have no “ luck” in bread-making ; their loaves 
are always heavy, or sour, or doughy, or burnt, 
and they give up experimenting and become dis- 
couraged. As with good materials every one 
can prepare good bread, there should be no 
want of success. 

Success depends in a great measure upon 
good judgment, faithfulness and patience in 
working, and in using the right materials. It 
is quite preposterous to present a fixed recipe 
and set it up as an infallible guide in ‘this de- 
partment of household labor. The method of 
bread-making adopted in my family is as 
follows : 

Sift five pounds of good flour, and put it in an 
earthen pan suitable for mixing and kneading. 
Have ready a ferment, or yeast, prepared as 
follows: Take two potatoes the size of the. 
fist, boil them, mash and mix with half a pint 
of boiling water. A fresh yeast-cake, of the 
size common in market, is dissolved in water, 
and the two solutions mixed together and put in 
a warm place to ferment. As soon as it com- 
mences to rise, or ferment, which requires a 
longer or shorter time, as the weather is warm or 
cold, pour it into the flour, and with the addi- 
tion of a pint each of milk and water, form a 
dough, and knead for a full half hour. Form 
the dough at night, and allow it to stand until 
morning, in a moderately warm place; then 
mould and put in pans, and let it remain until 
it has become well raised; then place in a hot 
oven and bake. 

The points needing attention in this process 
are several. First, the flour must be of the 
best quality; second, the potatoes must be 
sound and mealy ; ¢hird, the yeast-cake is to 
be freshly prepared; fourth, the ferment must 
be in just the right condition ; fifth, the knead- 
ing should be thorough and effective ; sixth, the 
raising of the dough must be watched, that it 
do not proceed too far and set up the acetic 
fermentation and cause the bread to , sour; 
seventh, after the dough is placed in pans it 
should be allowed to rise, or puff up, before 
placing in the oven ; eighth, the temperature of 
the oven, and the time consumed in baking, 
have much to do with the perfection of the 
process. 








formed; this, reacting uponthe starch of the 


If this method is followed, with the exercise 
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of good judgment and ordinary skill, white 
bread of the highest perfection will be uni- 
formly produced. 

All “ quick made” bread is usually pre 
in haste, and the adjustment of acid and alkali is 
apt to be imperfect. Not one pound in a hun- 
dred of cream of tartar sold in the market is 
free from adulteration. In ten specimens pro- 
cured from as many different dealers, in a town 
of ten thousand inhabitants, I ascertained b 
analysis that the least percentage of adulterating 
material was twenty-two per cent., and several 
were over seventy per cent. The “ yeast pow- 
ders” so common in the market are composed 
of acids in association with alkaline carbonates, 
usually bicarbonate of soda. If tartaric acid, 
or cream of tartar is used with the soda, there 
remains in the bread, after baking, a neutral 
salt, the tartrate of soda, which is diffused 
through the loaf and is consumed with it. This 
salt has aperient properties—in fact is a medi- 
cine ; and thus, at the daily meal, those who 
use bread made with “ powders,” or with cream 
of tartar, are taking food and medicine together. 

Several years ago, Prof. Horsford, of Cam- 
bridge, proposed substituting phosphoric acid 
for the tartaric, and this excellent idea has been 
put into practical effect in the production of 
yeast powders. In the use of this acid, phos- 
phate of soda would remain in the loaf, and as 
this is made up of the element which we lose 
in sifting out the bran from the flour, it must 
prove healthful, or at least unobjectionable. 
But bread prepared by-effervescing powders is 
at best a poor substitute for that which results 
when the dough is raised through the agency of 
vinous fermentation—regular yeast, in some of 
its forms, being employed. Effervescents may 
be used in exigencies, which occasionally occur, 
but it is hoped that the good housewives in our 
country do not, in their bread-making, habitually 
depart from the good old way of rising the loaf 
by panary fermentation. 


red 





NEWS ITEMS. 


THERE is a rumor that Mr. Seward is trying to se- 
cure a grant of certain British American lands adja- 
cent to “ Walrussia,” in settlement of the Alabama 
claims. . 

Tue Surratt trial has been in progress seven weeks, 
and nearly all the past week has been occupied with 
the arguments to the jury by the respective counsel. 

News from the frontier reports the Indians as very 
active and committing daily depredations and mur- 
ders. 


Reports from Mexico state that M. Shaffer, the 
counselor of Maximilian, has been imprisoned. The 
Liberal Generals arrested at Queretaro, who have 
not already been shot, will be sent to their respec- 
tive States for trial. 


Senor Romero, the Mexican minister at Wash- 
ington, is about to return home on leave of absence. 
FOREIGN. 


Tue news from Europe is as contradictory as pos- 
sible this week. First, by telegraph from Vienna, 
we hear that the Emperor Napoleon has sent a note 
to King William of Prussia, urging him to surrender 
the Danish districts of North Schleswig to Denmark. 
The next day we hear that the Moniteur (the Em- 
peror’s official organ in Paris) “ positively denies” 
the truth of the above statement; but, notwithstand- 
ing all this, the semi-official papers of Berlin continue 
to urge King William to repel the intrusion of the 
French Emperor in the affairs of Germany. 
By telegraph we also hear that in London and on 
the Continent there is much caution shown in finan- 
cial circles, as itis the prevailing feeling that war 
between France and Prussia is imminent, and it is 
reported that France and Prussia are actively urg- 
ing forward preparations for such an event. But 
these “rumors of war” the Monitewr declares to be 
without foundation, and says that the existing rela- 
tions of France with all the European powers are 
eminently peacefal; it denies that the formation of 
new military camps is contemplated, and says the re- 
serves of artillery and cavalry horses are to be sold 


to the farmers in the Departments. Still, the sincer- 
ity of the Moniteur’s repeated denials seems to be 
doubted, and especially its denial of Napoleon’s note 
to the King of Prussia in regard to Schleswig. The 
Prussian journals denounce the latter denial as false, 
and insinuate that it was prompted by the defiant 
tone of King William's reply to the said note. 

In France, July 30th, a trial of the reaping and 
mowing machines of the world took place, on the 
Emperor Napoleon’s farm at Vincennes. Over a 
dozen machines from France, Spain, England, and 
the United States, entered in competition for the in- 
ternational prizes. The American machines worked 
better and faster than any other on the ground. C. 
H. McCormick received the highest prize for his 
reaper and mower, and gold medals were awarded 
to Messrs Wood and Parry; all Americans. 


DisPpatcues have been received from Athens, via 
London, annoucing that the Greeks have defeated 
the Turks in Crete in several recent engagements. 

Count Von BismMArcx’s official organ at Berlin, in 
an editorial article on the 2d inst, urged the Great 
Powers of Europe to interfere in the Cretan ques- 
tion. 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 
(NEW EDITION.) 


The Community will publish, on or before the 20th 
of August, a new edition of 


THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE, 
By 8. NEWHOUSE. 

This edition will present the work in a revised 
and enlarged form, with new chapters on Animals, 
Practical Trapping, Hunting and Fishing, Narratives 
of Adventure, &c. It is intended to bea thorough 
manual for the trapping of all kinds of fur-bearing 
animals; a companion for the Hunter and Woods- 
man; an entertaining volume for all who are inter- 
ested in life in the forents and among the streams. 
It will form a volume of about 200 pages, with new, 
original and elegant illustrations; it will be bound 
in cloth and sold at $1,50. 

Orders may be addressed to Oneida Community, 
Oneida, N. Y., or tothe Community Office, No. 9 
Moffat Building, 335 Broadway, New York. 


How do you know that Pharaoh was a carpenter? 
Why, he made Joseph a ruler. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M, A. B, Md.—We are always glad to send the 
CrrcuLAR to those who we are sure want it. 


FisH-BREEDING.—Mr. Seth Green, of Mumford, 
N. Y., is making an effort‘to propagate shad _ by arti- 
ficial means in the Connecticut river near Holyoke, 
Mass. His system is said to hatch 95 per cent. of 
the spawn, while not more than 5 per cent. of that 
deposited in the river by the shad is hatched. He 
now has more than 100,000,000 little fish that are 
ready to be let out. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CONNECTICUT. 
SEEN BY A LADY, 
During the Week ending Aug. 4, 1867. 





Plantanthera Hookeri, Small Two-leaved Orchis. 
Drosera rotundifolia, Round-leaved Sundew. 
Goodyera pubescens, Rattlesnake-Plantain. 
Cleithra ualnifolia, Sweet Pepperbush. 
Lobelia cardinalis, Cardinal-flower. 
Solidago arguta, Golden-rod. 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia, Virginian Creeper. 
Cassia Marilandica, Wild Senna. 
Hedeoma pulegioides, American Pennyroyal. 
Geum album, ; Avens. 
Solidago arguta, var. juncea, 

Cassia Chamecrista, Partridge Pea. 
Gaylussacia dumosa, Dwarf Huckleberry. 
Linum Boottii, Large Yellow Flax. 
Colinsonia Canadensis, Rich-weed. 
Artemisia vulgaris, Common Mugwort. 
Solidago Mulhlenbergii, 

Hieracium paniculatum, Panicled Hawk-weed. 
Pastinaca sativa, Common Parsnip. 
Desmodium Canadense. 

Polygonum. aviculare, Door-weed. 
Pilea pumila, Clear-weed. 





Standing Announcements: 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manufactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circu.ar. 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of O. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn, Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 


Number 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O, C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system ComPpLex Mar- 
R1AGz, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. , 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufli- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mere application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commn- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. ‘ 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Orders will be received at the Community, or 
at their office, 885 Broadway, N. ¥Y. Descriptive price-liet sent 
on application. 





JELLIES. 
The following kinds of jellies are offered in pint and half-pint 
tumblers by the Oneida Community: Barberry, Currant, Black- 


berry, Quince, Crap-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Blick Cur- 
rant. Orders will be received at the Community, or at their 
office, 335 Broadway, New York. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 

Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. ©. N. Y. Branch, $85 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASINC ACENCY. 
NO. 885 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
We charge not more than five per cent. commission in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, according to the 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and our opportunities of 
obtaining discount. Send money enough with your orders, 
and we will return any surplus, or, if you prefer, will keep it 
and allow you four per cent. on it till the next order. 





PICTURES. 

The following rpm views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-Honse and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10— 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds can be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receiptof the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Book or Tar Oyeripa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. vo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. . 

SALVATION FROM SiN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Matz Contixence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. per doz. 

Back Vo.umes or THe “CirccLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (postpaid) by mail, at $1.75. 

The above works are for sale at this office.] 


Mesers. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row; 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or Tur OngIpA Community for sale ; 
they will receive subscriptions for the Ciacuzaz, and orders for 
our other publications. 


